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{Andrea Mantegna, with a Group from his Triumphs of Julius Cesar.] 


ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. XVII. 
ANDREA MAnTEGNA: b. 1430, d. 1506. 


For a while we must leave beautiful Florence and 
her painters, who were striving after perfection by 
imitating what they saw in nature—the common 
appearances of the objects, animate and inanimate, 
around them—and turn to another part of Italy, where 
there arose a man of genius who pursued a wholly dif- 
ferent course ; at Jeast he started from a different point ; 
and who exercised for a time a great influence on all 
the painters of Italy, including those of Florence. 
/ This was ANpaga Manreena, particularly interesting 
to English readers, as his most celebrated work, the 
Triumph of Julius Cesar, is now preserved in the 
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palace of Hampton Court, and has formed of the 
royal collection ever since the days of Charles I. 

Anprea Mantrzena was the son of very poor and 


obscure parents, and born near Padua in 1430.* All 
we learn of his early childhood amounts to this,—that 
he was employed in keeping sheep, and being con- 
ducted to the city, entered, we know not by what 
chance, the school of Francesco Squarcione. 

About the middle of this century, from which time 
we date the revival of letters in Europe, the study of 
the Greek language and a taste for the works of the 
classical authors had become more and more diffused 


* The date of Mantegna’s birth and death were long subjects 
of uncertainty and controversy. According to some authors he 
was born in 1451, and died in 1517; but the best and latest 
authorities are now agreed upon the dates as given in the text. 
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through Italy. We are told that “ to write Latin cor- 
rectly, to understand the allusions of the best authors, 
to learn the rudiments at least of Greek, were the 
objects of every cultivated mind.” Classical literature 
was particularly studied at the University of Padua. 
Squarcione, a native of that city and. by profession a 
painter, was early smitten with this passion for the 
antique. He not only travelled over all Italy, but 
visited Greece in search of the remains of ancient art. 
Of those which he could not purchase or remove, he 
obtained casts or copies; and, returning to Padua, he 
opened there a school or academy for painters, not 
indeed the most celebrated nor the most influential, 
but at that time the best attended in all Italy. Squar- 
cione numbered one hundred and thirty-seven pupils, 
aud was considered the best teacher of his time. Yet 
of all this crowd of students the names of three only 
are preserved, and of these only one has attained last- 
ing celebrity. By Squarcione himself we hear only of 
one undoubted picture displaying great talent; but it 
appears that he painted little; employed his scholars 
to execute what works were confided to him; and 
gave himself up to the business of instruction. 

Anprea MANTEGNA was only known in the academy 
of Squarcione as a poor boy, whose talent and docility 
rendered him a favourite with his master. He worked 
early and late, copying with assiduity the models 
which were set before him, drawing from the frag- 
ments of statues, the busts, the bas-reliefs, ornaments, 
and vases with which Squarcione had enriched his 
academy. At the age of nineteen Andrea painted his 
first great picture, in which he represented the four 
evangelists ; his imagination and his pencil familiarized 
only with the forms of classical art, he gave to these 
sacred — the air and attitude of heathen 
philesophers, but they excited nevertheless great 
applause. 

At this time the Venetian Jacopo Bellini, father of 
the two great Bellini, of whom we shall have to speak 
presently, arrived in Padua, where he was employed 
to paint some pictures. He was considered as the 
rival of Squarcione, both as a painter and teacher. 
Andrea was captivated by the talents and conversation 
of the Venetian; and yet more attracted by the charms 
of his daughter Nicolasa, whose hand he asked and ob- 
tained from her father. Jacopo Bellini was of opinion 
that he who had given such early proofs of assiduity 
and ability must ultimately succeed; and though 
Andrea was still poor and but little known, and the 
Bellini family already rich and celebrated, he did not 
hesitate to bestow his daughter on the youthful and 
modest suitor. This marriage, and what he regarded 
as the revolt of his favourite disciple, so enraged 
Squarcione that he never forgave the offence. Andrea 
having soon after completed a picture which excelled 
his first, his old master attacked it with the most mer- 
ciless severity, and publicly denounced its faults: the 
figures he said were stiff, were cold; without . life, 
without nature ; and observed sarcastically that Andrea 
should have painted them like marble, and then the 
colour would hate harmonized with the drawing. This 
criticism came with a particularly ill grace from him 
who had taught the very principles he now condemned, 
and Andrea felt it bitteriy; but the Italian annotator 
of Vasari remarks very truly, that severe and un- 
just censure, while it crushes mediocrity, acts as a 
spur and excitement to real genius; and that ex- 
cessive praise often turns the brain of the weak 
man winle it renders the man of genius slothful and 
careless. Andrea showed that he had sufficient 
strength of mind to rise superior to both praise and 
censure; he feit with disgust and pain the malignity 
of his old master ; but he knew that much of his criti- 
cism wasjust. Instead of showing any sense of injury 
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or discouragement, he set to work with fresh ardour ; 
he.drew and studied from nature instead of confini 
himself tothe antique; he imitated the fresher re | 
livelier, colouring of his new relations, the Bellini; 
and ‘his mext. picture, which represented a legend of 
St. Christopher, was so superior to the last, that it 
silenced the open cavilling of Squarcione, though it 
could not extinguish his animosity, perhaps rather 
added to it; for. Andrea had introduced among the 
numerous figures in his fresco that of Squarcione him- 
self, and the likeness was by no means a flattering one. 
Notwithstanding the admiration which these and other 
works excited in his native city, the enmity of his old 
master seems to have rendered Padua intolerable as a 
residence. Andrea therefore went to Verona, where 
he executed several frescoes and some smaller pic- 
tures; and there being invited to Mantua by Ludovico 
Gonzaga, he finally entered the service of that prince. 
The native courtesy of Andrea’s manners, as maith his 
acquired knowledge and his ability in his profession, 
recommended him to his new patron, who loaded him 
with honours and favours. 

Some years after he had taken up bis residence in 
Mantua, and had executed for the Marquis Ludovico 
and his son and successor Frederigo several works 
which yet remain, Andrea was invited to Rome by 
Pope Innocent VIII., to paint for him a chapel in the 
Salendarn, The Marquis of Mantua permitted him to 
depart but for a time only, and accompanied the per- 
mission by gifts, by Jetters of recommendation to the 

ontiff ; and the more to show the esteem in which he 

eld him, bestowed on him the honour of knighthood. 

Mantegna, on his arrival in Rome, set himself to 
work with his characteristic diligence and enthusiasm, 
and covered the walls and the ceiling with a multiplicity 
of subjects, executed, says Vasari, with the delicacy of 
miniatures. These beautiful paintings existed till late 
in the last century, when Pius VI. destroyed the chapel 
to make room for his new museum. While Andrea 
was employed at Rome by Pope Innocent, a pleasant 
and characteristic incident occurred, which does 
honour both to him and to the pope. His holiness was 
at this time much occupied and disturbed by state 
affairs; and it happened that the payments were not 
made with the regularity which Andrea desired. The 
pope sometimes visited the artist at his work, and one 
day he asked him the meaning of a certain female 
figure on which he was painting. Andrea replied, . 
with a significant look, that he was trying to represent 
Discretion. The pope, understanding him at once, 
replied, “If you would place Discretion in fitting com- 
pany, you should paint Patience at her side.” Andrea 
took the hint, and said no more; and when his work 
was, completed the pope not only paid him the sums 
stipulated, but rewarded him munificently besides, 
About the year 1487 he returned to Mantua, where he 
built himself a magnificent house, painted inside and 
outside by his own hand, and in which he resided in 
great esteem and honour until his death in 1505. He 
was buried in the church of his patron saint, St. 
Andrew, where his monument in bronze and several 
of his pictures may yet be seen. 

The existing works of Andrea Mantegna are so 
numerous that we must content ourselves with record- 
ing Only the most remarkable, and the occasions on 
which they were painted. : 

In the year 1476, Andrea executed for his friend 
and patron, Ludovico Gonzaga, the famous frieze re- 

resenting in nine compartments the Triumph of 
valius Cesar, after his conquest of Gaul, These were 

laced round the wpper part of a hall in the palace of 
an Sebastiano, at Mantua, which Ludovico had lately 
erected. They hung in this palace for a century and 
a half. When Mantua was’ sieked and pillaged in 
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1629, they, with many other pictures, escaped ; the | objects of every kind, the propriety of the antique 
Duke Carlo Gonzaga, reduced to poverty by the | costumes, ornaments, armour, &c., with the scientific 
vices and prodigality of his predecessors, and the wars | manner in which the perspective is managed, the 
and calamities of his own time, sold his gallery of pic- | whole being adapted to its intended situation far above 
tures to our King Charles I. for 20,0002. and these | the eye, so that the under surfaces of the objects are 
and other works of Andrea Mantegna came to England | alone visible, (as would be the case when viewed from 
with the rest of the Mantuan collection. When King | below,) the upper surfaces vanishing into air; all these 
Charles’s pictures were sold by the parliament after | merits combined render this series of pictures one of 
his death, the Triumph of Julius Caesar was purchased | the grandest works of the fifteenth century, worthy of 
for 10002., but on the return of Charles II. it was re- | the attention and admiration of all beholders. 
stored to the royal collection, how or by whom does When the great Flemish painter, Rubens, was at 
not appear. The nine pictures now hang in the palace | Mantua in 1606, he was struck with astonishment on 
of Hampton Court. They are painted in distemper | viewing these works, and made a fine copy in a re- 
on twilled linen which has been stretched on frames, | duced form of the fifth compartment, which copy is 
and originally placed against the wall with ornamented | now in the possession of Mr. Rogers the poet. 
pilasters dividing the compartments. In their present | Another of the most celebrated of Mantegna’s works 
faded and dilapidated condition, hurried and uninformed | is the great picture now in the Louvre, at Paris, and 
visitors will probably pass them over with a cursory | called by the Italians “a Madonna della Vittoria,” the 
glance, yet, if we except the Cartoons of Raphael, | Madonna of Victory. The occasion on which it was 
Hampton Court contains nothing so curious and valu- | painted recalls a great event in history, the invasion of 
able as this old frieze of Andrea Mantegna, which, | Italy by Charles VIII. of France. Of all the wars un- 
notwithstanding the frailty of the material on which it | dertaken by ambitious and unprincipled monarchs. 
is executed, has now existed for three hundred and | whether instigated by revenge, by policy, or by rapacious 
sixty-seven years, and, having been frequently en- | thirst of dominion, this invasion of Italy, in 1495, was 
graved, is celebrated all over Europe. the most flagitious in its injustice, its folly, and its 
Andrea retained through his whole life that taste | cruelty. Charles, after ravaging the whole coun- 
for the forms and effects of sculpture which had given | try from the Alps to Calabria, found himself ob- 
to all his earlier works a certain hardness, meagreness, | liged to retreat, and on the banks of the Taro was met 
and formality of outline neither agreeable in itself nor | by Gian-Francesco, Marquis of Mantua, theson and suc- 
in harmony with pictorial illusion; but in the Triumph | cessor of Frederigu, at the head of anarmy. On the 
of Julius Caesar the combination of a sculptural style part of the Italians it was rather a victory missed than 
with the aims and beauties of painting was not, as we | a victory won; for the French continued their retreat 
usually find it, misplaced and unpleasing ; it was fitted | across the Alps, and the loss of the Italians was im- 
to the designed purpose and executed with wonderful | mense. The Marquis of Mantua, however, chose to 
success ; the innumerable figures move one after another | consider it as a victory: he built a churchon the occa 
in a Jong and splendid procession, as in an ancient bas- | sion, and commanded Andrea Mantegna to paint a 
relief, but coloured lightly, in a style resembling the picture for the high altar, which should express at 
antique paintings at Pompeii. Originally it appears | once his devotion and his gratitude. Considering the 
that the nine compartments were separated from each | subject and the occasion, the French. must have had a 
other by sculptured pilasters. In the first picture, or | particular and malicious pleasure in placing this pic- 
compartment, we have trumpets, incense burning, | ture in the Louvre, where it now hangs, at the upper 
standards borne aloft by the victorious soldiers. In the | end of that immense gallery. 
second and third the trophies and statues of gods| It represents in the centre, undera canopy or arbour 
carried off from the enemies. In the fourth more | composed of garlands of foliage and fruit, and seated 
such trophies, with the oxen crowned with garlands, | on a throne, the Virgin Mary, who holds on her knees 
for the sacrifice. In the fifth picture are four ele- | the infant Saviour. On her right stand the archangel 
phants, adorned with rich garlands of fruits and | Michael and St. Maurice in completearmour. On the 
flowers, hearing on their backs magnificent candelabra, | left are the patron saints of Mantua, St. Longinus and 
and attended by beautiful youths. In the sixth are | St. Andrew with the infant St. John ; more in front, on 
figures bearing vases, and others displaying the arms | each side, are the Marquis of Mantua, and his wife, 
of the vanquished. The seventh picture shows us the | the celebrated and accomplished Isabella d’Este, who 
unhappy captives, who, according to the barbarous | kneeling, return thanks for the so-called victory over the 
Roman custom, were exhibited on these occasions to | French. The figure of the Marchesa Isabella is still, in 
the scoffing and exulting populace; there is here a | the French catalogue of the Louvre, styled St. Elizabeth, 
group of female captives of all ages, among them a | an error pointed out long since by Lanzi and others. 
young dejected bride-like figure, a woman carrying | This picture was finished in the year 1500, when Andrea 
her infant children, and a mother leading by the hand | was 70; in beauty and softness of execution it exceeds 
her little boy, who lifts up his foot as if he had hurt it ; | all his other works, while in the poetical conception of 
this group is particularly pointed out by Vasari, who | the whole, the grandeur of the saints, and the expres- 
praises it for its nature and its grace. In the eighth | sion in the countenance of Gonzaga as he gazes upwards 
picture we have a group of singers and musicians, and | in a transport of devotion, it is worthy of his best 
among them is seen a youth whose unworthy office it | years. In the Louvre are three other pictures by 
was to mock at the wretched captives, in which he is | Andrea Mantegna. One is the Crucifixion of our 
assisted by a chorus of the common people ; a beautiful | Saviour, a small picture remarkable for containing his 
youth with a tambourine is distinguished by singular | own portrait in the figure of the soldier seen half 
spirit and grace. In the last picture appears the con- | length in front. Another, an allegorical subject, re- 
queror, Julius Cesar, in a sumptuous chariot richly | presents the Vices flying before Wisdom, Chastity, and 
adorned with sculptures in the antique style. He is | Philosophy, while Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance 
surrounded and followed by a crowd of figures, and | return from above, once more to take up their habita- 
among them is seen a youth bearing aloft a standard | tion among men. Another picture, of exceeding 
on which is inscribed Ceesar’s memorable words, Veni, | beauty, represents the Muses dancing to the sound of 
Vidi, Vict ; “1 came, I saw, I conquered.” Apollo’s lyre: Mars, Venus, and Cupid stand. on a 
The inconceivable richness of fancy displayed in | rocky height, looking upon them, while Vulcan is seen 


this, triumphal procession, the numbers of figures, of | at a distance threatening his faithless — In this 
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little picture Mantegna seems inspired by the very 
spirit of Greek art: the Muses are designed with ex- 
Tore taste and a Ei it is probably the chef- 
*euvre of the artist in his own particular style, that 
for which his natural turn of mind and early studies 
under Squarcione had fitted him. In general, his re- 
ligious pictures are not pleasing; and many of his 
classical subjects have a tasteless meagreness in the 
forms, which is quite ee, to all our conceptions of 
beauty and greatness of style; buthe has done grand 
things. Besides the works already mentioned, there 
are four in the museum at Berlin, and others at Vienna, 
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Florence, and Naples. Of many disciples formed by 
Andrea Mantegna not one attained to any fame or in- 
fluence in his art; they all exaggerated his manner 
and defects, as is usual with scholars who follow the 
manner of their master. His two sons were both ar- 
tists, studious and respectable men, but neither of them 
inherited the genius of their father. Ariosto, in a fa- 
mous stanza of his great poem (‘Orlando Furioso,’ 
cxxxiii., st. 2), in which he has commemorated all the 
leading paititers of his own time, places the name of 
Andrea Mantegna between those of Leonardo da Vinci 
and Gian Bellini. 








{Roman Peasantry.| 


ROMAN PEASANTRY. 


Tats is another of Bartolommeo Pinelli’s designs of 
mingled customs and costumes. The picturesquely 
attired peasant-women are from some village on the 
hills which gird in the Roman Campania and the 
Pontine Marshes. The style of the head-drapery— 
which consists simply of a broad linen napkin or towel 
gracefully folded, and with or without a fringe—is com- 
mon to many districts throughout the south of Italy, 
though by no means to all of them. In ordinary cases 
the fringe is but a loosened part of the linen napkin; 
but the better-conditioned of these Paesane often dis- 
lay on Saints’ days and Giorni di Festa (holidays) 
ringes made of silk and gold thread. Although they 
call it by the very homely and unpoetical name of 
towel (tovaglia,* whence we have derived our word, 

* Tovaglia is not provincial or patois, but good Tuscan. But 
in Tuscan it signifies nothing but a towel. The Romans, if we 





or the name of the thing with which we wipe our hands 
and faces), or by the name of il panno (the cloth): 
this female adornment figures conspicuously in the 
pular amatory poetry. The love-smitten Roman or 
eapolitan swain sings of it, when describing the 
charms and graces of his bell’ idolo, as our primitive 
English and Scottish song-makers used to sing of the 
“ flowing auburn hair,” “ lint-white locks,” the blue 
ribbons to tie up the bonnie hair, the snood, &c. But 
these southern swains are often very bold, figurative, 
and almost oriental in their language, mening © great 
deal more of their fair-one’s linen towel than our 
songsters and sonnetteers ever ventured to make of 
flowing hair or silken ribbon. We have heard them 
compare the towel to a ship or sail at sea, to a summer 
cloud, to a comet, a star, the moon, the froth and foam 
remember right, often call the tovaglia or panno, la pezencla, 
aaa Pp pure della Crusca Italian, signifies the poeket-hand- 
erchiel. ‘ 
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ofi the sea-shore, the snow on the mountain-top, the 
glory round the head of a Saint, the very head-gear of 
the blessed Madonna herself, that 
“ Maid, yet mother, 
Goddess, yet woman—like none other, 
That still remembereth in Heaven 
The heart—the hopes—to woman given.” 
We remember hearing an amorous or musical peasant 
from the old hill-town of Capaccio, singing on the 
shady side of one of the massy columns of the Pestan 
Greek temples, and using this bold figure, in his 
Neapolitan patois— 
* Deh! quanno tu metti ‘sta tovaglia bionna, 
Mi pari un’ antenna in auto mare!” 
“ Ah! when you put on your white* towel, 
You seem to me a ship on the high sea! ”’ 

These rustic verses are transmitted orally from gene- 
ration to generation, and are. preserved solely by 
memory : neither type and press, nor even pen being 
employed to keep them from oblivion and give them 
what poets call imniortality. They have, in short, 
been preserved like most of our nursery rhymes, and, 
like some of those simple productions, many of them 
are evidently of considerable antiquity, and are likely 
to remain in the popular mind for ages to come. Some 
of them, not of the amatory kind, are not much to be 
commended. The song most in vogue among the 
lazzaroni of Naples is all about catching fleas—an art 
in which they have gréat practice, and in which they 
have attained to a rare degree of skill. As Mr. 
Halliwell has made an incomplete collection of our 
nursery rhymes, so several Italians have made partial 
collections of their popular songs, writing them down 
from memory, or taking them from the lips of the 
singers. We believe that the best of these collections 
is the one published about ten years ago by the 
Cavalier Visconti, entitled ‘Canti Popolari della 
Marittima e della Campagna ;'+ but even this is very 
incomplete, and is confined to a small part of the 
Roman States. It does not include the Marches of 
Ancona, or Unibria, or the most mountainous parts 
of the States of the Chureh; and we have generally 
observed in Italy, as in other countries, that the in- 
habitants of mountainous regions are more addicted tu 
music and song and traditions than are the dwellers in 
plains. The Neapolitan collections we have seen are 
confined almost entirely to the Canti Popolari of 
the city of Naples, the Campagna Felice, and the rest 
of the province of the Terra di Lavoro; but every 
other province, and nearly every district in it, have, 
together with a distinctive costume for their women, 
some pete song or songs of their own. There 
are a few canti or canzoni that are sung all over the 
Neapolitan kingdom. Among these are the well- 
known Tarantella, beginning 

* Sei bella, sei buona, sei tutt’ amorosa ;”f 
and the droller ditty, 
“ La luna sta in mezzo lo mare, 
Mamma mia maritime tu !— 
Figlia mia che t’ aggio a dare? 
Mamma mia pensaci tu. 
E la luna sta in mezzo lo mare!” &c. 


* The word bionna (in Tuscan, or pure Italian, bionda) of 
course means brown or blonde; but as the linen head-napkin is 
always bleached, and generally kept clean and of a snowy white- 
ness, our Capaccio friend must have turned dianca (white) into 
bionna for the sake of a rhyme. 

+ The Marittima is that part of the Roman States which lies 
on the Mediterranean (not the Adriatic) shore ; the Campagna is 
the Campania of Rome, which stands between the Marittima 
and the mountains, including the lower ranges of the latter. 





t Thou art beautiful, thou art good, thou art all amorous, or 
made to be beloved. 
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“ The moon is in the middle of the sea: 
Mamma mine, get me a husband !— 
Daughter mine, whom have I to give tliee ?— 
Mamma mine, think of that yourself. 
And the moon inthe middle of the sea!”’ 


Except Mr. Charles Mathews—the clever son of a 
clever father—who has resided a long time in the 
south of Italy, and whose other imitations of the 
strange manners of the Neapolitans (including that of 
their tarantella or national dance) are all perfect in 
their kind, we never met with the foreigner that 
could do justice to these strange wild popular songs, 
or sing them at they are sung by the common people 
in the land of the vine, the myrtle, and maccaroni. A 
traveller might spend his time worse than in collect- 
ing these primitive, inedited, unprinted compositions, 
throughout the Peninsula; but the task would require 
a perfect familiarity with the humorous and numerous 
patois or dialects of Italy, for, in this particular, as well 
as in the costume of the women, there is some variety or 
difference in nearly every district; while, between the 
Piedmontese and Milanese in Upper Italy, and the 
Neapolitan and Calabrian in Lower Italy, and the 
dialect of Sicily, the difference is so great as almost to 
make the dialects appear distinct languages. The 
Milanese have made more than one collection of the 
popular songs in their own patois; and a collection 
of Sicilian songs, of the rudest and most primitive sort, 
but with occasional beauties mingled with their 
quaintness, was published a few years ago at Palermo. 
But in addition to these old household verses, the pro- 
ductions of unknown and unnamed peasants, the 
Sicilians ess—also in their own beautiful dialect, 
in which the soft and sweet Italian is made softer and 
sweeter still by the multiplication of the softest-sound- 
ing of the vowels—the exquisite, the classical songs, 
pastorals, and piscatory eclogues of the Abbate Meli, 
whose verses are more honeyed than his name, and 
who, more than any writer in any language, merits the 
name of “ the modern Theocritus,” the name which 
his admiring countrymen, and the Italians generally, 
have long bestowed upon him. Meli was no cold and 
pedantic imitator of the Greek and Latin poets; his 
pictures are all pictures from real life—from the 
shepherds and husbandmen he saw on his own native 
hills and in his own familiar valleys, and thie fisher- 
men and mariners on the bold Sicilian coasts—and they 
are as true and faithful in their way, as those of our 
great painter of humble life, Crabbe. His love-songs, 
in the vernacular dialect, are familiar to every Sicilian, 
however lowly and unlettered be his condition; and 
they have all been set to music for the favourite native 
instrument, the guitar.* His Doric notes, as com 
pared to the Tuscan, or pure Italian, are like Burns’s 
sweetest and softest Scotch compared with our standard 
English. But the song upon a paesana’s head-cloth has 
led us into a digression. 

In some districts the tovaglia, or panno, is raised 
considerably from the head, and is kept in its position 
by a large silver pin or bodkin from twelve to fifteen 
inches Jong, and ornamented at one end by being 
wrought into the shape of the feather end of an arrow, 
or into some other graceful form. The most beautiful 
and the most perfect specimens of these head-dresses 
are to be seen in the islands of Ischia and Procida. 

The stately matron in our cut, with the curiously 
shaped vase upon her head, is Mager her holiday 
boddice. This part of the attire is often tastefull 
embroidered, anid the material of the embroidery is 
not unfrequently gold or silver thread of the purest 
kind. And it is curious to observe that in their rings, 


* Meli died, at an advanced age, in 1815, shortly after col- 
lecting and publishing an edition of his works, in seven volumes. 
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ear-rings, and other ornaments, the poorest of these 
peasantry, if they possess any such things at all, have 
them always made of the purest gold or silver that 
can be procured. The workmanship is often rough, 
but the material is always rich. Our powerfully 
alloyed jeweller’s gold, whatever might be the beauty 
of the workmanship, would excite the contempt of 
these humble matrons, These facts were well known 
to the lawless soldiery of Bonaparte, and many a 
marauding Frenchman lost his life for having ingulted 
these women and for having torn the massive gold 
ear-rings from their ears and their rings from their 
fingers. When the wars of the French revolution 
succeeded half a century of peace and prosperity, the 
better class of the Italian peasantry were well provided 
with these and other feminine ornaments; and few 
were the houses without a little plate for the table, or 
without its silver crucifix. Wars and revolutions, a 
constantly increasing taxation, and impolitic restric- 
tions upon the freedom of trade, have swept away most 
of these indications of prosperity; but still far more 
remains than a hasty observer would be inclined to 
believe. The way to judge of the fact is to attend 
some of the great rural festivals, when every paesana 
displays all the finery she possesses. We have seen, 
even in some of the remotest districts of the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, on these hard-working and hard- 
faring peasant women more gold ear-rings and rings 
than would have filled the bushel measures which 
Hannibal is said to have filled with the rings of the 
Roman knights and consuls that fell in the disastrous 
battle of Canna. They generally descend from gene- 
ration to generation as a sort of heir-looms. Some of 
them show by their workmanship, and by the con- 
sumption of the gold, which long wear and friction 
have occasioned, that they have not been made in our 
days, but have been worn by those who have long 
been dead and forgotten. When a young paesana 
marries, a list is taken of such articles as she brings 
with her to her husband; and in the provinces nearest 
to the city of Naples it used to be a common thing to 
insert in the simple marriage contract an obligation on 
the part of the sposo to conduct his sposa every year 
to two or more noted festivals (leaving ten or a dozen 
others to chance, or to the goodman’s good-will or 
pleasure), where one of the lady’s greatest delights 
would be to display her gold and her corals, her best 
head-dress and her embroidered boddice. The most 
noted of all these festivals (which, though accompanied 
with singing and dancing, eating and drinking, and 
with a shouting and noise which must be heard to be 
understood, have all originated in and are connected 
with some saint or Madonna worship, or some religious 
worship) is that of the Madonna of Pié di Grotta, which 
is held in the city of Naples, or rather in the Posilip 

suburb of that densely peopled capital, close by the 
entrance of that grotta or tunnel which the earliest 
Greek conquerors and colonists cut through the tufo 
mountain of Posilippo to open an easy road from 
Naples to the ancient town of Pozzuoli, the still more 
ancient Cuma, where the Sibyl had her temple and 
mysterious shrine, and to the matchless coast, where, 
at a later period, the Roman patricians, the richest and 
most luxurious of the conquerors of the world, built the 
town of Baim, and raised those splendid marine villas 
whose basements are now seen deep under the surface 
of the water of the bay.* The faithful pencil of Mr. 
Uwins has made the walls of English houses and 
galleries live and glow with some of the lifeful, joyous, 
sunny scenes of this far-famed festival, and has fa- 
miliarised untravelled Englishmen with some of the 
pastimes of Pié di Grotta; but it would require many 


* For a view and description of the Grotto of Posilippo, see 
‘ Penny Magazine,’ vol. i., p. 285. 
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pencils and a great variety of talent and artistic power 
to do anything like full justice to that festival of 
festivals. 

One of the greatest charms of the great Neapolitan 
festi arises out of the variety of the costumes of 
the women, and the distinctive style and character 
of each. A practised eye—any person who has rambled 
about the country with his eyes open—can tell, by the 
costume, the district, the mountain, hill, or valley, or 
the sea-shore, town, or village, or the island from 
which each of the commingling groups have come to 
enjoy this grorno beato, this blessed day! What we 
cal] fashion is utterly unknown to these paesane : every 
woman dresses precisely as her mother and grand- 
mother did before her; and one district never adopts 
or copies from the costume of another. That custom 
of wearing the cast-off worn-out clothes of their betters 
or their superiors in the adventitious circumstances 
of rank and fortune, which too often gives such a 
beggarly, incongruous, grotesque appearance to our 
own peasantry, and which commonly drives all their 
native picturesqueness from the Irish peasantry, is 
equally unknown to these Italian peasants, whether 
males or females. An English woman may be seen 
making hay in a tattered muslin dress that has once 
been worn by a duchess or a countess or other modish 
dame ; and nothing so common as to see an Irishman 
driving pigs in what was once the exquisitely-cut coat 
of a Day. or the black, trim coat of a clergyman. 
But a Roman or a Neapolitan peasant, or any man or 
woman of any of the rural districts of Italy, would no 
more think of wearing such things, or putting on any 
dress except such as belongs to their condition and 
locality, than they would think of tattooing themselves 
and going without any garments at all. A paesana 
would consider that she was degraded and disgraced, 
that her caste was lost, and her reputation gone for 
ever, if once she were forced to show herself in the 
dress (whether span new or cast off) of a city madam, 
or in any other attire excepting that which her 
mother had worn and taught her to make. Perhaps 
there is some close connection between these ancient 
and deep-rooted feelings and the superior quality of 
the rags which we import from Italy for our paper 
manufactures. There the rags do not go through the 
wear and tear of many successive grades and con- 
ditions, ending with the lowest and poorest of all, In 
England the old-clothes men are mortal foes to pro- 
priety of costume ; and when an old coat has gone 
through every gradation here, a lower still is found in 
the sister island, and it is shipped off for the land, of 
the shamrock and shillelagh.* 


JUNCTION OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC OCEANS. 
(Continued from page 406.) 

The remaining plans are all connected with the isth- 
mus, and having dismissed the most northerly one, of 
Mexico, we will proceed to notice them in succession 
as they occur. 

* The most curious exportation, or the most curious use made 
of the article exported, we ever heard of, was this :—Our dealers 
in cast-off things or second-hand commodities (and Foote was 
wont to say that a coffin was the only thing that could not be 
bought and sold second-hand in England) were at a loss to 
know where to find a market for second-hand judges’ and lawyers’ 
wigs. A skipper engaged in the coast of Guinea trade thought 
that the negro chiefs might like them. He took out a few. 
Never did small speculation turn out better! The negroes were 
all mad for the wigs; and other shipments were soon made, 
Our informant saw a meeting of negroes, where every chief, naked 
in all save that and a clout round his waist, wore a flowing wig 
which had once done duty on sore learned pate in Westminster 
Hall.). For all that we know to the contrary, this trade with the 
negroes in cast-off wigs may still be going on in full force, 
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The first is to form a junction nayigable for ships 
from the harbour of San Juan on the Caribbean Sea, 
through the lakes of Nicaragua and Leon (or Managua) 
with the port of Realejo in the Pacific. The river San 
Juan is the only channel by which the Lake of Nicaragua 
discharges its waters into the Atlantic. The Lake of 
Nicaragua is an inland sea, of a lengthened form, 
being about one hundred and twenty miles long, and 
forty broad where widest, without narrowing much at 
either end. Its circuit is near four hundred miles. It 
is deep enough to be navigated by vessels of consider- 
able size, having at some distance from the shores 
from six to twenty fathoms of water along the southern 
and western banks, but is shallow along the north-east 
shore for a mile and upwards into the lake. The river 
issues from the south-eastern extremity, and near the 
fortress of San Carlos it is six hundred feet broad, and 
from six to seven deep. About the middle of its 
course the San Juan receives from the south the Rio 
San Carlos, and lower down the Serapiqni. About 
twenty-four or twenty-eight miles from its mouth the 
river divides into two arms, of whick the southern 
and wider is called Rio Colorado ; the other enters the 
séa near the harbour of San Juan de Nicaragua. The 
depth of water in the upper part of the course of the 
San Juan varies from nine to twenty feet, but in some 
places it is 80 shallow that rapids are produced. The 
greatest of these rapids is about twenty-eight miles 
from the lake. The lower portion of the river, below 
its bifurcation, is generally very shallow: at many 
places, during the dry season, there are not more than 
two feet of water. The port of San Juan is not con- 
sidered very unhealthy, and the harbour is deep 
enough for merchant vessels, and safe; but up to the 
present time it is nearly uninhabited. The north-| 
western mouth of the river, which is the only one that 
can be used, has a bar with only two or three, and sel- 
dom four feet of water upon it. Haefkins is of opinion 
that the cutting of a canal through the plain from 
the port of San Juan to the Lake of Nicaragua would 
be less expensive than to make the river navigable. 
He estimates the distance in a straight Jine at less than 
sixty miles. The winding course of the river amounts 
to one hundred and twenty miles. The difference of 
leve] between the lake and the Atlantic is one hundred 
and thirty-four feet, and therefore locks would be ne- 
cessary. The narrowest portion of the isthmus which 
separates the Jake from the Pacific is between the | 
town of Nicaragua and the port San Juan dei Sul, 
where it is only fifteen or sixteen miles across; but 
the hills upon it rise to between four hundred and five 
hundred feet. The hills might perhaps be avoided, 
but the canal would of course be longer. Some per- 
sons think that it would be more advantageous to unite 
the Lake of Managua (or Leon) by a canal with the | 
harbour of Realejo. The country between them is 
nearly level, and of a firm soil, without being rocky. 
Besides this, the canal could terminate in the port of 
Realejo, one of the best harbours on the west coast of 
America, while that near Nicaragua would end in the 
hatbour of San Juan del Sul, which is small and un- 
safe,’ But this cana] would be more than twice as long 
as the other, and, in addition to this, the Tepitapa, 
which unites the Lake of Nicaragua with that of Ma- 
nagua, must be rendered navigable. The lake Ma- 
nagua (or Leon) is one hundred and fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, thirty-five miles long, and fifteen broad in 
its widest part, It is deep enough for vessels of con- 
siderable size; but the Rio Tepitapa, which brings 
down the water from the Lake of Nicaragua, aud is about 
twenty+five miles long, has falls, which in the dry 
season are from six to eight feet high, and also several 
shoals, "These obstacles seem to have been produced by 





the lava ‘which, in 1722, ran from the neighbouring 
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volcano of Managua into the river, and it is supposed 
that they could be avoided by a canal cut through the 
level ground on the southern side of the Rio Tepitapa. 
There is even now a navigation between the town of 
Granada, on the banks of the Lake of Nicaragua, and 
the port of San Juan de Nicaragua, on the Atlantic, 
Flat-bottomed river-barges are used for the transport 
of goods, and accomplish their voyages in eight or ten 
days. 

Another variaiion of this plan is to cut a canal of 
about fifteen miles from the south-western corner of 
the Lake of Nicaragua to the Gulf of Papagayo. The 
Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett wrote, in 1838, that the 
government of Central America were about to com- 
mence this work. It has, however, not been yet 
begun. Indeed the removing of the impediments to 
the navigation of the San Juan are far more serious 
labours than even the canal to the Pacific, whether 
formed from the Lake of Nicaragua or from that of 
Managua, 

The next project is to form a communication from 
Chagres on the Atlantic, by the river of that name, 
joined by a short canal to the Rio Grande, which 
falls into the sea at Panama. Mr. Lloyd, in what 
he has written on the subject, does not speak of 
a canal, probably because in the then circumstances 
of the republic of Colombia it was an _ enterprise 
quite out of the question. His description of the 
country, however, shows that it may be considered next 
to impossible to make such a canal across the narrowest 
rats of the isthmus, opposite the Bay of Mandingo. 

t appears that though there are no obstacles to the 
execution of such a work in the surface and soil which 
could not be overcome, the climate is so unhealthy, 
that the lives of many thousands would be sacrificed, 
and probably the mortality among the workmen would 
soon stop the progress of the work. Mr. Lloyd's plan 
for improving the communication was to begin at 
Limones, or Navy Bay, about five miles east of 
Chagres, which, though uninhabited, is an excellent 
harbour, and might easily be much improved. From 
this place he proposes a canal to be made to the banks 
of the river Chagres, which is only two miles anda 
half from the harbour; and as the intervening tract is 
a level, the canal could probably be made without 
locks. That river would then be ascended tv its 
junction with the Trinidad river, and the latter to a 
place where its shores on the south bank are well 
suited for being converted into wharfs and landing- 
places, and thence finally to Panama or Chorrera by a 
railroad. The Hon, P. C. Scarlett sees reason, how- 
ever, to conclude that a river and canal navigation 
sufficiently deep for steam-boats would not be so diffi- 
cult to accomplish as Mr. Lloyd supposed, at least not 
from the physical character of the country, though the 
excessive unhealthiness of the climate, especially on 
the Atlantic side, and the total absence of a labouring 
population, would render an enterprise, which in 
England could be completed with the greatest facility, 
utterly impracticable in Panama. By the use of weirs 
or locks on the Chagres, and by deepening the Obispo 
and Mandingo, which fal] into it in the upper part of 
its course, access could be obtained by a canal through 
a flat country of not more than from five to seven 
miles in length to the navigable part of the Ric 
Grande. Mr. Scarlett also says, on the authority of the 
American consul, that a thousand labourers could be 
obtained at two dollars a week. The whole isthmus, 
a surface larger than Ireland, does not contain much 
above one hundred thousand inhabitants. We can 
hardly believe that in such a population a thousand 
labourers could be procured for a new, laborious, 
low-priced, and anboaltley employment. Another 
variation of this plan appeared in the ‘New Zealand 
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Journal’ of September 16, which proposes a canal of 
twenty-five miles to connect the Chagres and the 
Trinidada with the Farfan, which, according to the 
map there given, falls into the head of the Gulf of 
Panam4. 

Another plan is “ to connect Cupica Bay, in the 
Pacific, with a river flowing into the Atlantic, by 
orming a canal across the interval, which is as- 
certained to be a perfect level.” This project is 
apparently that of Mr. Scarlett himself. It is to 
ascend the river Atrato, which falls into the head 
of the Gulf of Darien in the Bay of Candelaria, 
or Choco, to its junction with the Naipi, which is 
then to be connected by a canal of from twelve to 
fifteen miles to the Bay of Cupica, through a country 
perfectly level, rising but one hundred and fifty feet to 
the point of junction, running through a valley or gap 
of the Andes, the rivers themselves being uninterrupted 
by rapids or falls. The Atrato is stated to be five 
leagues wide at its mouth; and brings down a large 
body of water; itstotal length is about one hundred 
and fifty miles, but the Naipi joins it at about forty 
miles up its course. The Naipi is stated to be also a 
considerable stream, having twelve feet of water. The 
bays of Cupica and of Choco are both also said to be 
deep and well sheltered. The Atrato is also remark- 
able for having been already made the means of a 
communication between the two seas. The curate of 
Novita, in 1770, taking advantage of a natural ravine 
called the Quebreda de Raspadura, caused the Indians 
to dig a small canal, navigable by canoes during the 
rainy season, connecting the Atrato, by means of one of 
its most southern affluents, the Quito, with the San 
Juan, which falls into the Atlantic at a distance of two 
hundred and sixty miles from the mouth of the Atrato. 
This has been used for the conveyance of cocoa, and 
other agricultural products of the country, but is of 
no other use, and probably could not be made so. 
Mr. Scarlett’s project, also, would no doubt be found 
extremely difficult from the excessive wetness and un- 
healthiness of the climate. Another and most serious 
impediment, to which we have not yet alluded, exists 
to the execution of any of these undertakings; it is— 
the unsettled state of all the old Spanish American 
States, and the consequent insecurity of all property, 
particularly that of foreigners. It is no part of our 
province to enter into political reasonings, but we 
think it clear that all such large improvements should 
be undertaken by a nation for itself. Done by an 
English company for the objects of English commerce, 
it would be a constant source of vexation to the natives 
if successful—a constant source of irritation to England 
if it failed. A recent number of the ‘ Journal des Débats’ 
states that a commission has been just appointed by the 
French government, to examine into the project of a 
ship canal across the isthmus, and the names of the 
commissioners, Messrs. M. Lambert and M. Courtine. 
This may be so; and if skilful French engineers are 
employed to survey the country, a better knowledge of 
it may be obtained, and the best and most practicable 
line ascertained, but the obstacles arising from scarcity 
of labourers, unhealthiness of climate, and insecurity 
of property will still remain unremoved, till the coun- 
try itself has advanced greatly in population and civili- 
zation, and then it would most probably undertake the 
task itself, or at most with some pecuniary assistance 
in the shape of shares. 


Maternal Affection in Birds.—When the blue tit has taken 
possession of a hole in a wall, or in a decayed tree, she is not 
easily induced to quit it, but defends her nest and eggs with 
| pga ago perseverance, puffing out her feathers, hissing 
ike an angry kitten, and goes by the name of Billy-biter among 
the bird-nesting boys of several counties, from a vivid recollection 
of certain impressions made on their fingers. A female that had 
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taken possession of a small wooden box, hung up against an out- 
building, into which she had carried abundance of materials for 
her nest, and in the midst of which she was then sitting upon her 
numerous eggs, allowed herself to be carried inthe box into a 
house for examination ; and when the box was replaced in its 
former situation, she did not desert her eggs, but hatched them, 
and reared her young.— Yarrell’s History of British Birds. 


Caricatures.—The caricaturist is one of the best of historical 
commentators. The striking peculiarities of the age, which are 
often but dimly seen in the of history, and carefully 
thrown into shadow in historical pictures, are always distinctly 
mirrored in the sketches of caricature, which has all the truth 
and vividness of a reflector, with permanence, instead of eva- 
nescence, in its forms and colours. It gives enduring shapes to 
the jests of the hour. It shows us the great men of a period as 
they were seen and laughed at by their contemporaries, and by 
enabling us to feel the emotions they inspired when alive, and 
enjoy the mirth their conduct or appearance suggested, lets us 
into the understanding of their characters, both more truly and 
more amusingly than biography. As one of the vehicles for the 
expression of opinion, caricature partakes of the nature of dis- 
cussion, and in so far it is fraught with the advantages of dis- 
cussion, This much we have thought it necessary to say in 
favour of this curious and neglected subject, though, to justify 
the attention we intend to bestow on it, we might have contented 
ourselyes with observing that caricature is a department of art 
in which much talent and invention of a rich and remarkable 
kind have been displayed in portraying the manners and follies, 
the very spirit and features, of every stage and state of society.— 
Westminster Review, No. 55. 





Soda and Soap.—Soda has been used from time immemorial 
in the manufacture of soap and glass, two chemical productions 
which employ and keep in circulation an immense amount of 
capital. The quantity of soap consumed by a nation would be 
no inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its wealth and civili- 
zation. Of two countries, with an equal amount of -population, 
the wealthiest and most highly civilized will consume the greatest 
weight of soap, This consumption does not subserve sensual 
gratification, nor depend upon fashion, but upon the feeling of 
the beauty, comfort, and welfare attendant upon cleanliness ; and 
a regard to this feeling is coincident with wealth and civilization. 
The. rich in the middle ages concealed a want of cleanliness in 
their clothes and persons under a profusion of costly scents and 





essences, whilst they were more luxurious in eating and drinking, - 


in apparel and horses. With us a want of cleanliness is equiva- 
lent to insupportable misery and misfortune. Soap belongs to 
those manufactured products the money value of which contin- 
ually i from circulation, and requires to be continually 
renewed. It is one of the few substances which are entirely con- 
sumed iby use, leaving no product of any worth. Broken glass 
and bottles are by no means absolutely worthless; for rags we 
may purchase new cloth; but soap-water has no value whatever. 
It would be interesting to know accurately the amount of capital 
involved in the manufacture of soap: it is certainly as large as 
that employed in the coffee-trade, with this important difference 
as respects Germany, that it is entirely derived from our own soil. 
France formerly imported soda from Spain, Spanish soda being 
of the best quality, at an annual expenditure of twenty to thirty 
millions of francs. During the war with England, the = of 
soda, and consequently of soap and glass, rose continually ;,and 
all manufactures suffered in consequence. The t method 
of making soda from common salt was discov by Le Blanc, 
at the end of the last century. It was a rich boon for France, 
and became of the highest importance during the wars of Napo- 
leon. In a very short time it was manufactured to an extraor- 
dinary extent, especially at the seat of the soap-manufactories. 
Marseilles for a time a monopoly of soda and soap. The 
policy of Napoleon deprived that city of the advantages. derived 
from this great source of commerce, and thus excited the hostility 
of the population to his dynasty, which became favourable to the 
restoration of the Bourbons. A curious result of an improve- 
ment in a chemical manufacture. It was not long, however, in 


reaching England. In order to prepare the soda of commerce — 


(which is the carbonate) from common salt, it is first converted 
into Glauber’s salt (sulphate of soda). For this purpose, 80 

weight of concentrated sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) are 
required to 100 pounds of common salt.—Gardner’s edition of 
Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
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